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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


A Letter to the King on the question now at issue between the Major 
and Minor Theatres. By Eugene Macarthy. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 1832. pp. 16. 

Tuis is a clever little pamphlet, the production of an actor; inti- 

mately acquainted with the subject on which he treats, and who 

adds to his knowledge, the pain of imparting it to others in an 
agreeable and perspicuous manner. 
itself :— 


The following note speaks for 


‘The glaring absurdity, as well as the tyrannical injustice of 
those laws, may be known from the fact, that actors as well as ma- 
nagers are equally liable to the penalties named in them. An actor 
ata Minor Theatre, for instance, who may be engaged at a salary 
of one pound per week, and is obliged, for this paltry pittance, to 
perform in three dramatic pieces on the same night, incurs a penalty 
of fifty pounds for each. It is expected, therefore, that the sum of 
one hundred and fifty pounds shall be paid by this individual, for 
each nightly offence, out of his salary of three shillings and four- 
pence!!! 

There is much truth in the observations that immediately follow : 

‘The present state of the laws respecting the drama will not 
allow the professors of the art to enter the arena upon equal terms. 
A favoured few enjoy the exclusive privilege of occupying the only 
station where the higher emanations of intellect and genius can be 
called forth and exhibited with any advantage. The “ minor” herd, 
are therefore condemned to undergo a fate not unlike the fabled 
Sisyphus—their exertions cannot reach beyond a certain point, and 
when that point is gained, the object of unceasing toil, eludes the 
gtasp, and recoils upon the oppressed and wearied labourer. The 
inspirations of genius are not confined to any particular rank or 
station: Nature, “a mother kind to all,” bestows her gifts as 
liberally upon the inhabitant of the clay-built cottage, as on the 
wealthy owner of the gilded palace—a Shakspeare and a Byron 
at aa diffused their lights upon a dazzled and admiring 


If William Farren had to deliver trash at Astleys, or Charles 
Kemble to roar fustian, at the Pavilion; how differently would 
their talents be estimated ?—for dramatic talent is invariably judged 
by the medium through which it is presented. 

Mr Macarthy has ‘done the state some service,’ and has afforded 
a proof of the assertion, that amongst the performers of the Minor 
Theatres, some of the best educated members of the profession are 
to be found. We owe to Minor Theatres, Garrick and Braham. 
And in these establishments, many of ‘less fame, but not ‘ unho- 
Noured wholly,’ were reared—amongst others, Mrs Bland, Mrs 
Gibbs, T. P. Cooke, and Wallack. 








MR CANNING, 

[Concluded.} 
Too cowardly to act for himself, in defiance of aristocratic corrup- 
tion ; pressed by the people on the one hand, to adopt thorough 
liberal principles, and threatened by the borough-mongers on the 
other; vainly seeking to propitiate them by every species of servile 
compliance, which only led them the more to despise him, and 
trample on him ;—the consciousness of his manifold basenesses 
weighing him down, and no single honest act of his political life to 
look back upon as a mental support, with the Catholic question 
demanding the decision he dared not give, either to one side or the 
other, his enfeebled mind sank beneath the weight of his difficulties, 
and the dissolution of his corporeal frame followed. Well was it 
for him that he died at that moment! He passed away, while the 
beams of dawning freedom cast a momentary gleam around him,—a 
gleam which the whole course of his bad life had been a constant 
labour to extinguish, Like the patron Saint of England, St George, 
so well described by Gibbon, he whose living deeds had all been 
wrought in the service of evil, was after death venerated as a mar- 
tyr to the cause of his country’s freedom. A pretended repentance 
at the eleventh hour was sufficient to mint him with an impress, 
which it is the duty of the historian to efface. ‘ Speak no evil of 
the dead,’ is a phrase in common use, but the speaker of truth will 
not heed it. The anticipated after-death opinion of their fellows» 
is a powerful agent on the conduct of men while in life, and if an 
Alfred is to be held in the same estimation as an eighth Henry ; if 
the selfish depravity of a George the Fourth is to win the same 
meed of applause, as the ennobling philanthrophy of a William the 
Fourth, the future course of those possessing power will be to seck 
selfish gratifications alone, whatever amount of misery they may 
cause to others. The North Americans call some of their ships 
after the name of George Canning, because he did some service to 
trade. In Southern America, his name is synonimous with freedom, 
because he was the wielder of the first European power which ac- 
knowledged the freedom of mankind in that hemisphere. As wel! 
might the hand which breaks the bottle on the stern of a vessel ere 
she is launched, claim the renown of having built her. ‘ Render 
unto Cesar the thing which is Cesar’s,’ saith the Scripture ; there- 
fore, let not the memory of Canning bear the credit of patriotism, 
because, in the pursuit of patronage, he performed an act which 
advanced freedom against his will, and in direct opposition to the 
whole tenor of his life. If the acute perception of Piickler Muskau 
was deceived by him, it is more than probable that many of his 
countrymen labour under the same error. It is painful to hear such 
a man proclaim himself a ‘ Canningite ;’ he meant by the phrase, 
that he was a liberal, little deeming that he was debasing his noble 
nature, by describing himself as the satellite of a contemptible and 
unprincipled political adventurer. Should the vision of Piickler 
Muskau ever glance over this writing, he will regret that his work 
has helped to give currency to a coin of base metal. If he doubts 
my essay, let him refer to the records of the period for its verifi- 
cation. 

Revenge is a base passion. Retribution is justice; and they did 
well, and deserved well of their country, who hunted Strafford to 
the scaffold. Power cannot consecrate injustice, and though wrong 
may be wrought for a time with impunity, the sufferer of the wrong 
may lawfully urge his claim to redress, whenever he can break loose 
from the chain of the oppressor. Governor Wall was hanged many 
years after his crime was committed, and when almost the memory 
of it had passed away. Death only may be put in as a plea for 
avoiding the punishment of crime. An act of Parliament may grant 
indemnity for murder, but it cannot create oblivion, and no act can 
be so binding as to prevent succeeding legislators from instituting a 
fresh inquiry. During the last twenty and five years, a horrible 
amount of crime, under the name of government, has been com- 
mitted. It is written in the memories of a long-suffering people, 
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and like the fabled key in the fairy tale, the mark cannot be rubbed 
out. Some of the actors have by their own hands escaped retribu- 
tion, others have paid the debt by the ordinary processes of nature, 
but while one human being is living, who has been accessory to the 
shedding of human blood, the law retains its hold. It is only after 
sentence is passed, that the judge speaks of mercy. It is only after 
the crimes of a government have been inquired into, and acknow- 
ledged to be guilt, and their actors amenable to punishment, that 
the people can afford to pardon. ‘ No blood—no blood !’ echoes 
every humane heart and tongue, not even for the blood of our kin- 
dred will we exact blood in return, but by excluding the actors in 
the tragedy from all share of power, by stripping them of their 
weapons, and confiscating the plunder which shall have the mark 
of the murdered upon it, we will take ample security that at no 
future time shall a like scene be repeated, to the harrowing up of 
men’s minds, and the turning away of their thoughts from the con- 
templation of those objects, which tend to the increase of human 
happiness. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


March 22d, 1832. Jcexius Repivivus. 


[The foregoing letter is longer than we usually admit into our 
paper, but it is important that the characters of public men should 
be properly estimated, and therefore we have been unwiliing to 
exclude the strictures of an able and esteemed correspondent on 
the merits of one, respecting whom public opinion is unusually 
divided. For the same reasons we have not abated the severity ; 
we believe it to be honest, and we are certain that if warranted by 
truth, it is laudable and may be beneficial. For ourselves we do 
not rate as of much importance, strength, or weakness of language, 
when matters of fact are brought before the reader for his judg- 
ment. A and B thinking alike, will vent their displeasure accord- 
ing to their habits and temperaments, and it is too much to say that 
the milder tone is always the most suitable. Weak sights require 
large print and spectacles, and political vices when accompanied by 
shining talents, and the fascinations of wit and elequence are too 
often imperceptible, until the microscope of truth is applied by 
uncompromising indignation ; and there they stand revealed in their 


‘ 


native deformity. Had Canning lived, he might or might not have 
disappointed the hopes of his admirers among the liberals; if he 
had realised them, it would certainly have been by acting contrary to 
the whole tenor of his political life, and even to his express declara- 
tions at a very late period of it. But we must end 
we sat down to write on a theatrical performance, and have been 


beguiled into a criticism on a political actor. 


MARGARET; OR THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 
LETTER XI¥. 
London, ——. 


Dear Enmity,—The Italian Opera is not at present open, but I 
make myself ample amends by attending the Catholic service at the 
Portuguese Ambassador’s Chapel. The music here performed is in 
a style such as I never heard before, for although at Paris the 
orchestra at the Palace and Notre Dame onhigh festivals is nume- 
rous, there is by no means that delicacy and precision of execution 
so remarkable in the South street performances. The organist is « 
strange contradiction to his Italian name (which at this moment I 
cannot recollect), but I understand he is of English birth and 
education, which may account for his diffident reserved manners, 
the English people being strangely at fault in this respect, since 





this long note : 





god taste; and form a great part of the vocal entertainment ig 
private parties, not only in Catholic families, but among Protestants 
and the stricter sectarians, who with the good sense and liberality 
so prevalent among English people, feel that the same God is wor- 
shipped by all men, under whatever name, or form, personified, and 
who uviformly express unqualified admiration of these glorious 
works, and their consequent gratitude to the two professors who 
have introduced them to more general acquaintance, nay it ig 
amongst these latter they meet with most encouragement, the Ca- 
tholics in England being remarkable for their meanness and want of 
enthusiasm for the fine arts. Although several of their nobility 
and gentry possess immense fortunes, yet their names are never 
prefixed to any literary work of merit ; no artist, with his pencil or 
chisel, embellishes their castles or grounds—and whilst Jews, and 
almost every sectarian subscribed towards the erection of their 
Cathedral in Moor fields—Catholic charity is always bestowed upon 
the poor in spirit of their own persuasion. Some excuse may be 
found for them in the disqualifications attendant upon their religion, 
as unfitting the younger branches of their families from civil and 
military employment in the state: but still it must be owned many 
of their richest individuals have no families, live at little expense, 
and yet are never encouragers of the arts or sciences. It was not 
thus in days of yore: the hospitality, munificence, and grandeur of 
taste, that reigned among princes, the clergy, and laity of this faith, 
are not only to be met with in the records of the times, but are 
evident from the magnificent remains that still exist in this country, 
and which, whilst seldom equalled in modern times, plead for res- 
pect of talent, and in mitigation of the censure bestowed upon them, 
for their abuse of power when they held sway in this realm. 

What a pity it is that the reformers in their horror of popish 
abomination, should leave their temples so destitute of works of 
art. It is even reported that some eminent English artists offered 
to enrich their principal cathedrals with sacred subjects (free of 
expense too, which one should think would be a consideration ina 
mercantile country) but were refused for fear they should lead to 
papish idolatory ; I know you will exclaim, that this must be an 
invention of prejudice; not unlikely, dear Emily, for I think they 
could hardly be so absurd and narrow-minded—but generally speak- 
ing, nothing can be more cold and uninteresting to a mere listener, 
than the Protestant service, as performed at their parish churches. 
The cathedral service (which is a remnant of the fine gregorian 
chaunt) would prove an exception, if more pains were bestowed 
upon the performance, but as the reader and choir, twice a day, 
waste their energies upon half a dozen old men and women, they 
care not in how hurried and slovenly a manner they get through 
their task, and it generally becomes a breathless race between verse 
and response, the latter not unfrequently ending at the close of the 
former—besides its great scandal to the spirit of devotion, this 
inattention is the more to be lamented, because most of the old 


| English anthems (though little known out of this country) are beau- 


tiful compositions, and accompanied only by their fine mellow 
organs, would be sublime specimens of the simply pathetic, the 
severely mournful, the imploring, and the joyful. If the bishops 
and superior clergy resided on their dioceses, and performed the 


| duty themselves, this might be remedied; and as their revenues, 


arising from lands, fees, &c. are infinitely greater than any other 


| churchmen in the Christian world, it seems ungrateful that they do 


not, but negligence on their part begets indifference among their 
flocks, who either go not to church for years, or become violent secta- 
rians. The London Protestant world, however, are latterly grow- 
ing more religious, it is becoming fashionable to frequent the new 


churches built by act of Parliament, these are not damp and gloomy 
} d , | t=] . 


like the old stony monkish edifices, which uprear their gothic 
short bald-headed man, full of mauvaise haute, which appears in 


crests in the city for moderns to revil 


le, yet vainly seck to 
imitate; no, these snug gimcrack temples are luxuriously 


| carpetted, matted, and warmed by stoves, and invite devout 


genteels to prayer and the contemplation of him who lived poorly, 
and suffered hardships an‘ privations for an example to his followers. 








in their own country at least they should play the good host, and | The crowd of finely-dressed people is immense; rival equipages 
encourage their visitors to feel quite at home (entre nous, it is more | 


| clash, handsomely gilt bound books are borne after dowagers by ' 
than shrewdly suspected that foreigners generally make themselves | pampered footmen ; young ladies, in order to keep awake during | 
free and easy in this country, more than is sometimes welcome to | sermon-time, criticise each other’s dress, and plan new ones for 
the natives, or creditable to the stranger); but to return to our 


themselves ; whilst their papas and mammas, for the same purpose, 
are calculating on the most feasible method to dispose of damaged 
merchandize and their marriageable daughters. But if English 
people appear cold at their devotions, their charities are profuse, 
even to ostentation, and spring from the warmth and nobleness of 
their nature: you can have no idea, dear Emily, of their liberality 
on this subject, nor can I enumerate one-half of the public institu- 


musician, who with a Mr Latrobe have been the principal means of | 
assisting the English public to an improved taste in music—until 
within a very few years the sacred compositions of Durante, Leo, 
Casali, Mozart, Haydn, &c. were confined to the libraries of | 
museums and professors ; but now, as arranged by these gentlemen, | 
they are accessible to every young lady of moderate abilities and | 

\ 
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tions, and [am credibly informed their private donations far exceed 


even these. As I consider charity the crown of Christian perfec- 


tion, I must perforce allow English people to be the very best of 
the civilized world, according to the benevolent precept of our mild 
saviour and law-giver, ‘ That ye shall love your neighbour as your- 
self;’ and again, ‘ By their deeds you shall know them.’ The very 
prisons in England are palaces exteriorly; the establishment of their 


hospitals and penitentiartes are quite royal, with nurses, physicians, 


committees, lecturers, &c. Two of these noble charities I cannot 
forbear mentioning, on account of their fine situations and princely 
origin ; they are for decayed soldiers and seamen, and were endowed 
by King Charles the Second, at the suggestion of his mistress, Nell 
Gwynne; which good deed, together with her freedom from envy, 
avarice, and ill-temper, may plead in extenuation of her frailty. 
Chelsea College is a handsome building of red brick, with a colon- 
nade on the side looking towards the beautiful river Thames, which 
at this part is broad, and handsome in the extreme: but Greenwich 
Hospital is a still more magnificent building, and even more finely 
situated, being pitched in the midst of a noble park on this river’s 
side, and was formerly a palace, belonging to the Protector of Eng- 
land, Duke Humphrey; afterwards a royal residence in which 
Queen Elizabeth much delighted, and celebrated as the scene of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s gallant and politic prostration of his rich velvet 
cloak, for the preservation of her august Majesty’s slipper from 
contact with vulgar earth and water. In these pleasant retreats it 
is delightful to contemplate the groups of veteran warriors reposing 
under the shade of their hard-earned laurels, where, free from every 
fear of poverty in their old age, they may set care at defiance, laugh 
and quaff, fight all their battles o’er again, and merrily enjoy what 
of life remains to them. There is a marked difference in the cha- 
racteristics of these two classes of men, which is more apparent, I 
suspect, in England than in any other country. The soldier is 
always something of a beau; it is part of his professional duty to 
appear on parade neat and trim, his arms burnished, accoutrements 
complete, carriage erect, eyes, hands, and feet moving only by word 
ofcommand. Not so the sailor; his costume is slack, his linibs 
active as a rope-dancer’s, his feet are planted wide, and his rolling 
gait resembles the first outset of his national darling hornpipe. 
This marked difference maintains even in these retirements; the 
Chelsea pensioner looks thin, upright, and still at drill ; the Greent 
wich veteran square-shouldered and bronze-faced, cocks his ha- 
humorously, smiles knowingly, and looks secure that he is snug in 
harbour for life. 

This has been a long letter; my next will be from | 
whither I am invited to spend the Christmas, at the seat of the 
Duke of ***, to whose lady we have letters of introduction. I am 
told she is very amiable, and IT expect much pleasure also in wit- 
nessing the festivities of this season, among people so celebrated as 
the English are for their hospitality. My uncle being much engaged 
with lawyers, and papers relative to our Scottish claims, does not 
accompany me. I cannot, in my own person, regret our journey to 
this delightful island, but much fear Walter Campbell will get little 
else but fatigue of mind and final disappointment. 





Adieu! Ever your own affectionate 
MARrGaRET. 





THE VOICE OF FAME, 
TO THE TATLER, 
A poet once at close of day, 
Fatigued, pale, mute, and weeping stood 
Beneath the sun’s departing ray 
Beside a deep expanded flood ; 
And as he watched its waters flow, 
Tears stood within that poet’s eye, 
And care was wand’ring o’er his brow 
And sigh of sorrow echoed sigh. 


The lute that once he loved was flung 
Aside with many a broken string, 
And those which still were whole, unstrung, 
Untouched in all his wandering ; 

For Hope had left the poet’s breast, 
And tears stood in his downcast eye, 

And care his youthful heart oppress’t. 
And sigh of sorrow echoed sigh. 


Thus where he stood—at once he heard 
Over those calm laid water’s float 
Sounds sweet as those of singing bird," 
Altho’ no feather’d songster’s note. 

For sweeter far—the voice of Fame 
Broke on th’ enchanted poet’s ear, 

And like a breath of music came 
In thrilling notes most sweet and clear. 


And yet so faintly breathed ; so low, 
Like lover’s vow in whisp’ring word, 
That as it came—it seemed to go, 
But still however faint was heard, 

And hailed by him enraptured—tho’ 
Tears still were streaming from his eyes, 
But they were not the tears of woe, 

But such as gush at glad surprise. 


That Poet took once more his lute, 
And fondly cherished it again, 

And oh! it shali no more be mute, 
But strive to wake some nobler strain ; 
For e’en as twilight bursts to-day, 
As Hope has strung his lute—may he, 

Some after time in older day, 


Walk forth a lord of Minstrelsy. > 
G. C 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
OratTorios, 

Art the time of our entering the house last evening, Mrs Wood was 
about to commence the air ‘ Farewell ye limpid springs.’ Her style 
of singing both movements of that divine production, was creditable 
to her good taste. The minor movement was expressed with un- 
affectedly tender regret, and the concluding one—in the major 
(‘ Brighter scenes I seek above’), full of confidence and buoyant 
hope. This, and the last magnificent chorus from the Mount of 
Olives, were the best vocal performances we beard. At the end of 
the first act, Mr DISTIN, one of the late King’s band, played upon 
the trumpet the vocal part of ‘ The Soldier tired,’ and with a purity, 
fullness, and delicacy of tone perfectly charming: and added to all 
this, an execution that was extraordinary, when the capabilities of 
the instrument are taken into consideration. He took the divisions 
with the rapidity of the most florid singer, articulating them too 
with the precision and delicacy of a good flute player. He evidently 
surprised the whole audience, for with one acclamation he was 
vehemently encored. Should the performance be repeated, we 
recommend our musical readers to hear it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An old reader of the Tatler and a lover of truth,’ is offended at the article 
on Mr Canning; we are sorry for it, because the sincerity and courtesy of 
his manner make us forget Ais severity of language, and wish him to be 
of our side—at least in tolerating difference of opinion, 
C. H.’s MS. is left out as requested. 





W. J. B’s letter on Sheridan’s plagiarisns shall be inserted. 
We have some doubts as to how far we can meet the wishes of J. P. P. 
Further notices to-morrow or next day. 
NOTICE. 
Next week the Tarier will be printed on paper of a larger size, and 
be folded soas to make Eight Quarto Pages. It will be published 
three times a week :—on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays,— 
and it is anticipated that under the new arrangements, no reader 
will be sensible of any diminution in his quantity of entertainment, 
while he will have the advantage of obtaining it at HALY THE PRICE. 











On Saturday the three numbers of the current week, making 
Twenty-Four Quarto Pages, will be sold stitched in a cover, 
price Tuner Pence, and at the endof every fourth week, the 
numbers will be collected into Shilling Parts. 

| An Index to the present volume, which will becompleted on Saturday 
next, will be got ready as soun as possible. 


| 
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FOR READERS OF -“ PARTIES AND OF ALL 
CHURCH REFORM. 
Price 2s. 


wrong; and to see i 
System, of Pluralities, and of Translations of Bishops t 
Do you wish to discover nd wisdom, consis- 
tency, and humility, of the B Londou and Win- 
chester, and to observe the latter's ideas of encouraging 
Curates, and to know the history of his and 
Bishop of Chester’s promotion ? 
Do you wish to read an impartial examination of the 


Liturgy, including a refutation of delusive t 
Sunday duties, considered both with reference 
to Acts of Parliament? 
to know what St Paul really means by the 
‘damnation ?’ 
to read a few reflections upon the Burial 
Suneer and upon the ‘ Office for Consecration of 
Do you wish to see how far Dancing may be vindicated, 
in answer to the Bishop of Bristol ? 
p = wish oP og wathenet nate of Pe 8 = — 
vocated, the Bishops and Clergy anil th 
aouies themselves? pal 
Do wish to see what the conduct, and doctrine, of 
some Bishops, &c. are, and what they ought to be? 
Do you wish to see what may be said for, and against, 
a eral Distribution of the Bible ? 

‘you wish to read a temperate ex lation with the 
Bishop of Bangor, upon the extraordinary circumstances 
connected with his la t translation ? 

Do you wish to know some of the more glaring, and 
recent, causes of the unpopularity of the Church ? 

Lastly, Do you wish to see how clearly it is the intvrest 
of both Rishops and Clergy to advocate a Reform of real 
abuses, if they wish to save the Church from destruction ? 

If wish these things, get the Letters of « EX ?OS- 
TULATOR’ to the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
Prelates, to Earl Grey and other Statesmen, 
Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


TATTLE. 


Doine tHe Impossiste.—A gentleman who 
was correcting the punctuation of a proof sheet 
from the printer’s, observed that he never could 
get on fast when he was stopping.—W. H. 














Tue Hominisus.—A vehicle has lately been | 
exhibited in London, which is propelled by four 
men, who each use a lever for the purpose, by | 
a motion similar to that which is used in row- 
ing or heaving up an anchor, a fifth man direct- 
ing the course of the machine. It proceeds at 
the rate of about six or seven miles an hour 
with tolerable facility—A wag suggests the 
propriety of pleasing both the classic and the 
cockney, by christening it ‘ The Hominibus.’ 

Lapies Wantep.—A paper, printed in the 
state of Alabama, speaks of a most deplorable 
and alarming scarcity of young ladies, Every | 
respectable female, native or stranger, found | 
there, is as soon as possible hurried to the | 
hymeneal altar. The young men are as one | 
hundred to one of the young ladies. Whether | 
the cottons or the broad cloths are frowned 
upon or not, the ladies are always welcomed 
with smiles, 


— The new play, called The Hunchback, | 
written by Mr Sheridan Knowles, and in which | 
that gentleman is to sustain the principal cha- 
racter, is announced for representation on 


Thursday next. | 


— No man should appear unhappy, on the | 
principle that no good wight ever looks blue. 





— If virtue lie in resisting temptation, surely 
no woman is chased unless she be run after. 


— Intercourse is generally a sign of friend- 
ship: and, indeed, it is but natural, if you cor- | 
respond with a person, for most persons to think | 
you like him. 








— Schools for young persons are called Pre. 


by rote. 


parrot-ory, because at them everything is learnt 


—_— oo 





DAILY REPORT OF CHOLERA CASEs, 


Central Board of Health, 
Council Office, Whitehall, March 28, 1832, 
LONDON AND VICINITY, Maagcu 97, 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—lympic—City—7 0’ Clock.— Queen’s—Adelphi—New Strand Theatre— Quarter befor Seven.— 
urrey—Sadler’s W ells—Hal/-past Siz.— —Coburg—Quarter past Siz.—The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


On commencera et demie par 
Le Mari et L’Amant. 
Madame Si Leger, Mile Florval, 
Lisette, Mlle St Ange. 

Le Colonel St Leger, M. Pelissié. 
Ernest, M. Paulin. —‘Frontin, M. Laporte. 
Suivie de 

Le Bal Champet e. 
Madame Durford, Mme Théodore. 
Annette, Mlle Olivier. 

M. Pastourelle, M. Guenée, 
M. Bellejambe. M. Laporte. 
On Finira par 
Les Femmes Romantiques. 
Mademoiselle de vieille Roche, Mme Bandin. 
Le Baron. M. Cloup. 
Le Chevalier de Figeac, M. Laporte. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Bourletta, called 
Woman’s Revenge. 
Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. 
Fag, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, Mr H. Barty's New Burletta, called 
My Eleventh Day. 
Mrs Long Singleton, Madame Vestris. 
Mr Long Singleton, Mr Liston. 
Frederick Nugent, Mr J. Vining. 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta of 
e’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 
Price Prettyman, Mr Lision. 

To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Priancue and C, Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! 

Orpheus, Madame Vestris, 

Eurydiee, Miss Forde, 

SEE - 


COBURG. 


The Melo-Drama, entitled 


Paul Clifford. 


To conclude with a New MelveDrama, entitled 
The Cavaliers. 














DRURY LANE. 
Suerran’s Tragic Play of 
Pizarro. 

Cora, Miss Phillips. Elvira, Mrs Faucit. 

Rolla, Mr Wallack. 
Ataliba, Mr C. Jones. Orozembo, Mr Younge. 

Orano, Mr Yarnold. Topac, Miss Chaplin. 

Alonzo, Mr Cooper. 


Blind Man, Mr Andrews. Las Casas, Mr Thompson, | 
Pizarro, MrH. Wallack. 
| 





Valverde, Mr Brindal. Almagro, Mr Cooke. 
Sentinel, Mr Salter. Davilla, Mr Fenton, 
In Act Il.—The Temple of the Sun, 

High Priest, Mr Templeton, 


After which, will be Exhibited 
Stanfield’s Grand Diorama.) 


To conclude with Mr D. Jerrorn’s Domestic 
Drama, entitled 


The Rent Day. | 
In the course of which will be realized the subjects 
of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. 
* The Rent Day,’ and * Distraining for Rent.’ 
Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. 
Polly Briggs, Mrs Humby. 
| Grantley, Mr Brindal. 
Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. 
Toby Heywood, Mr Cooper. Bullfrog, Mr Harley. | 
Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 
Hyssop, Mr Bedford. Beanstalk, Mr Hughes, 





To-morrow, A Selection of Music, 





| 


| SURREY. 


A 
| The Bli 





new Drama, entitled 
ht of Ambition. | 
Euphemia Harrington, Mrs W. West, 
Bugeae Dubois, Mr Cobham. | 
After which, a Romantic Operatic Farce, called | 
Abon-Ali-Ben-Aliki. 


Sapphira, Miss Somerville. | 
To conclude with a Drama, entitled 


Richard the Third. | 
Queen, Mrs W. West. } 
Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Elton. 





Henry, Earl of Richmond, Mr C. Hill. 


Susanna, Miss Shirreff. 


COVENT 


tARDEN. 





A New Tragedy, called 
Francis the First. 


[For Notice of this Tragedy, see TatLer 
March 16.] 
Louisa of Savoy, Miss F. Kemble. 


Margaret of Valois, 


Francoise de Foix, Miss E. Tree. 


Francis the First, 


Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 


Miss Taylor. 
Florise, Miss bee. 

Mr J. Mason. 

MrC., Kemble. 


Charles, Duke of Aleucon, Mr Diddear. 
Vendéme, Mr Evans, 


Chabannes, 
Bonivet, Mr Durnset. 
Laval, MrG. Bennett. 
Clement Mardt, 
Triboulet, Mr Keeley. 


Mr Egerton. 


Lautrec, Mr Baker. 
Gonzales, Mr Warde. 
Mr Abbott. 

Marlon, Mr Payne. 


After which, Mozart's Opera of 


|The Marriage of Figaro. 


Countess Almaviva, Miss Inverarity 


Count Almaviva, 
Fiorello, Mr Duruset. 
Antonio, Mr Bartley. 


Cherubino, Miss Taylor. 


Mr Wrench. 


Figaro, Mr G. Penson. 


Basil, Mr Morley. 


Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. | To morrow, No Performance. 





ADELPHI. 


A New Domestic Burletta, entitled 


Nina; or the Bride of the 


Galley Slave. 

After whch, Mr Buckstone’s Drama, entitled 
The Forgery. 

To conclude with a Burlesque Burletta, called 


The Printer’s Devil. 











A Drama, 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


called 


The Miller’s Maid. 


Phoebe, Miss Cleaver, 


Giles, Mr Rayner. 


After which, A MUSICAL PASTICCIO, 
WITH OTHER | NTERTAINMENTS. 





Published 
are to be 


vender, Birchin lane ; 
Theatrical Agent, 10 rowa court, Long Acte ; 


by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 
addressed) ; sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 


CLARKE, 21 Finch lane, Cornbill; Staances, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 
Tow Linson, Library, Great Newport street; 
D. Hitton, 8 Venton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newamen. 


Hanns, Bow street ; 


26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardeny (to whom all books, and communications for the Editr 

d at Esens’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarret; Witson, Royal Exchange; THomas, Newer 
BUCKNALL, 2 Kingstreet, Covent Garden; Turnous, 
T. Tigray, 74 Drury lave, Corner of Russell court; 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Mcser: C. and W. Retnecr, at the Printing Ojice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 











